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LEGAL ETHICS 

The members of the legal profession, in their acts and utter- 
ances at their bar association meetings, are manifesting great 
interest in the business morality of the profession. This is en- 
couraging and important. That lawyers recognize the inherent 
relationship of an exalted morality to the professional practice 
of law is to be expected. That they recognize and deplore the 
laxity in ethical principles and conduct among their brethren in 
actual practice to an extent that their honorable profession is 
debased in the estimation of right thinking people, furnishes hope 
that the much needed reform is in progress. 

It is to the infinite credit of this learned and powerful pro- 
fession that men known and honored for their great learning and 
culture and for their service to the public, not only boldly de- 
nounce unwholesome practices in the conduct of professional 
business, but as boldly prescribe a code of ethics for the lawyer's 
conduct in all his professional work. The character and achieve- 
ments of the men who are making themselves thus heard in this 
vital matter, are an inspiration to the young men who are be- 
ginning their professional career, or who are looking forward 
to admission to the bar. While an agitation of this sort may not 
result in statutory enactments prescribing a code of personal con- 
duct, yet it cannot be doubted that the educational processes 
which may be found practicable, including public agitation in 
the legal fraternity itself, and also such definite instruction in the 
subject as occasions may afford, will within reasonable time cure 
to a great extent the evil that is admitted now to exist. This is 
likely to prove to be a case where the work of the schoolmaster 
is far more efficient than that of the law-maker. The legislature 
may enact a code for the conduct of professional men which may 
be an aid to the work of effecting the desired reform, but the 
moral quality of the life of men is not determined or created by 
legislative enactments. Men are not made good by man-made 
ordinances. Instruction and cultivation is essential to the forma- 
tion of sound moral character which must be the profession's 
strong- reliance. 

Young men can be instructed in the principles of correct living 
and can be trained in right perceptions of their moral obligations 
to society, as the groundwork of personal character. That the 
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legal fraternity should seek education rather than legislation as 
the main reliance in effecting the desired reform seems quite ap- 
parent, while the importance and to some extent the desirable- 
ness of legislation is readily conceded. 

It seems clear that the law school cannot overlook or neglect 
this subject in the formation of the school curriculum. It is some- 
times said that a law school is to make scholars and not lawyers, 
but that proposition will hardly meet general approval among our 
law faculties. Whatever may be the ideals of a scholarly faculty, 
the truth is patent, that the young men are crowding our law 
schools in preparation for the active practice of the law, and 
they must be trained with that purpose in view if the law school 
is to do its complete work. 

When the student has acquired a fair knowledge of the rules of 
law, if that is the extent of his accomplishments, he cannot be 
said to be sufficiently equipped for his professional work. His 
scholarly attainments may leave him disabled at the very point 
where a professional character is required to be well-grounded 
and developed in the moral law. Scholarship too often goes 
down in defeat in the active work of the legal profession that 
there should be any room for mistake as to the point in question. 
A lawyer, in any proper sense acceptable to society, is one not 
alone learned in law but as well cultured and established in 
morals. A scholarly lawyer, untrained and unprincipled in mor- 
als, is an unmitigated nuisance in any community. 

The law school catalogues show a too great indifference to the 
subject of professional ethics. In a large percentage of the 
schools there seems to be no provision for it whatever. In some 
instances a solitary lecture delivered by some one called in for 
the purpose, seems to be all that is deemed necessary to afford 
the class the requisite instruction- Law school faculties know 
well enough just what a lecture on Legal Ethics means and how 
much it amounts to in a class of college students. The lecturer 
may be an eminent man whom all the students desire to see and 
to hear, and his lecture may be masterful and inspiring, and yet, 
it cannot be thought that the great work of educating a young 
man in good professional morals has been accomplished, even if 
deemed to have been fairly begun. The law student has before 
him an experience in an arduous and honorable profession. As 
a vision it is constantly filling his mind. As he progresses in his 
college course his anxiety to perfect himself for his chosen work, 
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and to reach the law office, which is his goal, increases rapidly. 
His inclination is to let nothing not of the immediately practical 
sort, interfere with him. He wants the rules of substantive law, 
and the code of procedure given to him stripped of all unneces- 
sary frills. This spirit develops steadily from the first year in 
college. This fact cannot be lost sight of in prescribing the 
student's course. It is easy to understand why under these con- 
ditions a lecture on Ethics should receive scant consideration. It 
is not to be expected that a young man shall appreciate readily 
his own lack in this subject or its practical relation to his pro- 
fessional work. The real defect is in the curriculum and not in 
the student. The spirit of the student is admirable, and promises 
the best results if it is guided and properly instructed. To be 
sure the student is in college to learn the rules and principles of 
positive law with intent to apply them in the active practice of his 
profession, but yet he must, on the very threshold of his law 
course, be made to know that any respectable career in that pro- 
fession cannot be dissociated from high moral principles. 

Instruction in professional ethics, to be effective and to accom- 
plish the results desired, must be of the same quality as instruc- 
tion in any other course in college. The principles of profes- 
sional ethics are not acquired by any process of absorption, nor 
is there any short cut to a satisfactory attainment in that subject. 
Such instruction must be afforded along with instruction in the 
other courses in the curriculum, that the principles so taught may 
be permanently associated in the mind of the student, with the 
principles of the substantive law, and the principles of the law of 
procedure of which, in truth, they constitute a part. It is diffi- 
cult to discover any valid objection to a substantial course in pro- 
fessional ethics in the law school. 

The law office of a practicing attorney is a powerful adjunct in 
the education of the student. In no respect is this agency more 
effective than in the department of professional ethics. It is 
well understood that each law office maintains an atmosphere in 
morals peculiar to itself. This atmosphere prevades everything 
in and about the office and its work. The student takes on more 
or less completely, the professional moral character maintained 
in the office where he takes his first lessons. This is natural and 
must be expected, and must be reckoned with as an element in the 
educational problem. The student finds a place for himself in 
the office of a practicing attorney just as soon as he can after 
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commencing his law studies. That office then becomes a great 
auxiliary to the law school in the education of the student. It 
is an aid to be desired. It gives zest to the teaching of the class 
room, and awakens a zeal in the student that nothing else does. 
The young man likes his office, admires his attorney, and im- 
plicitly accepts as correct and professional the attorney's precepts 
and practice. The method of conducting the law business, of 
making charges for services rendered, of dealing with the client, 
of managing cases in and out of court, of securing business for 
the office, and the general standards of the office are bound to 
powerfully affect the young man in the formation of ideals and 
thereby give color to his professional character. 

These facts cast upon the law school teacher a weighty obliga- 
tion. This law office part of the student's education must not 
be overlooked or neglected. The young man must be thoroughly 
instructed in the premises and carefully directed. Sound instruc- 
tion and warning at this point will be greatly appreciated. The 
student has no desire to start wrong. To be put right and to be 
taught correctly is his chief desire. The point will be carefully 
guarded by the conscientious teacher. It can be safely affirmed 
that the average student desires and seeks the best things for 
himself, and has an honest purpose of reaching the higher walks 
in his profession. In the law school he is not planning for a 
cheap and dishonorable career. In this spirit, prevading our 
student body, and in our opportunity to instruct and to inspire 
the young men to the best life, we see our chance to send out into 
the great profession, men, not only learned in the law, but sound 
in personal moral character. In this lies the hope of the 
profession. 

James B. Brooks. 

Dean of the College of Law, Syracuse University. 



